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X. — Proposed Exploring Expedition to the Asiatic Archipelago. 
By James Brooke, Esq. 

Shortly before leaving England for Singapur, Mr. James Brooke, 
a member of the Royal Yacht Squadron, and to whom we are 
already indebted for an account of the island and gulf of Symi,* 
forwarded to the Society an outline of his intended expedition to 
the Asiatic Archipelago in his yacht the lloyalist, a fine schooner 
of 140 tons burthen, on board which are embarked Mr. Murray, 
a master in the Royal Navy, a surgeon, and a crew of 20 men ; 
the vessel being well equipped with all the requisite instruments 
for observation, including three chronometers, and the means for 
collecting and preserving specimens of natural history, sailed 
from Plymouth on the 10th November, to carry into execution the 
spirited enterprise of which an abridged account is contained in 
the following pages : — 

" Touching at the Canaries and the Cape of Good Hope the Royalist 
will proceed direct to Singapur, which may be considered as head- 
quarters for the necessary intervals of refreshment and repose, and for 
keeping open a certain communication with Europe. Here the best 
local information can be obtained, interpreters procured, the crew aug- 
mented for any particular service, and here, if needful, a small vessel of 
native construction may be added to the expedition, to facilitate the 
objects in view. An acquaintance may likewise be formed with the 
more respectable Bughis merchants, and their good-will conciliated in 
the usual mode, — viz., by civility and presents, so as to remove any 
misconceived jealousy on the score of trading rivalry, and to induce a 
favourable report of our friendly intentions in their own country, and at 
the places where they may touch. The Royalist will probably reach 
Singapur in the month of March, 1839, at the latter end of the north- 
west, or rainy monsoon. The delay consequent on effecting the objects 
above mentioned, besides gaming a general acquaintance with the natural 
history and trade of the settlement, and some knowledge of the Malay 
language, will usefully occupy the time until the setting-in of the south- 
east, or dry monsoon. It may be incidentally mentioned, however, that 
in the vicinity of Singapur there are many islands imperfectly known, 
and which, during the intervals of the rainy season, will afford interest- 
ing occupation. I allude, more especially, to the space between the 
straits of Rhio and those of Duryan,t and likewise to the island called 
Bintang, which, although laid down as one large island, is probably com- 
posed of small ones, divided by navigable straits ; a better acquaintance 
with which might facilitate the voyage from Singapur to the more eastern 
islands, by bringing to light other passages besides those of Rhio and 
Duryan, and, at any rate, would add something to our geographical 
knowledge in the immediate vicinity of our settlement. On the com- 

* Journal, vol.viii. p. 129. 
" f All the names of places mentioned in this paper will be found in Mr. John 
Arrowsmith's Map of the Asiatic Archipelago." 
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menccment of the healthy season I propose sailing from Singapur, and 
proceeding without loss of time to Malhidu Bay, at the south end of 
Borneo. This spot has been chosen for the first essay ; and in a 
country every part of which is highly interesting, and almost unknown, 
the mere fact of its being a British possession, gives it a prior claim to 
attention . 

"The objects in view may be briefly mentioned: — 1. A general 
knowledge of the Bay, and the correct position of various points, — more 
especially the two principal headlands at its entrance, so as to determine 
its outline. The westernmost of these headlands, called Sampanmange, 
will likewise determine the extreme north point of Borneo. 2. Inquiries 
for the settlement of Cochin Chinese, reported on Earl's authority to be 
fixed in the vicinity of Bankoka : an intercourse will, if possible, be 
opened with this settlement, if in existence. 3. The rivers which flow 
into the Bay will be carefully and minutely explored, and an attempt 
will be made to penetrate into the interior as far as the lake of Kini 
Balhi. 4. For the same purpofe, every endeavour will be used to open 
a communication with the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, and 
every means employed to conciliate their good opinion ; and (if the 
ceremony exists in this part of the island) to enter into the bonds of 
fraternity (described by Mr. Dalton) with some of the chiefs. 

" I speak with great diffidence about penetrating into the interior of 
this country, for I am well aware of the insurmountable difficulties 
which the hard reality often presents, which are previously overlooked, 
and easily overcome in the smoothness of paper or the luxury of a 
drawing-room. The two points to be chiefly relied upon for this pur- 
pose, are a friendly intercourse with the natives, and the existence of 
navigable rivers. It is mentioned by Sir Stamford Raffles, on native 
authority, that a land communication, of not more than forty miles, 
exists between Malhidil Bay and Lake Kini Ballu; but neither this 
computation, nor any other derived from the natives, however intelli- 
gent otherwise, can be relied on, for the inhabitants of these countries 
are generally ignorant of any measure for distance, and their reckoning 
by time is so vague as to defy a moderately-certain conclusion. The fact, 
however, of the vicinity of the lake to the bay may be concluded ; and it 
follows, as a reasonable inference, that the river, or rivers, flowing into 
the bay communicate with the lake. The existence of such rivers, which 
were from the locality to have been expected, is vouched for by Captain 
Forrest. ' Most of this north part of Borneo, (he says,) granted to the 
English East India Company by the Stilus, is watered by noble rivers : 
those that discharge themselves into Malhidu Bay are not barred.' It 
is by one or other of these rivers that I should hope to penetrate as far 
as the lake and mountain of Kini Balhi, and into the country of the 
Idaan. I have not been able to learn that any Malay towns of im- 
portance are situated in the bight of Malludu Bay, and their absence 
will render a friendly communication with the aborigines a matter of 
comparative ease. The advantages likely to result from such friendly 
relations are so evident, that I need not dwell upon them, though the 
mode of effecting such an intercourse must be left to the thousand con- 
tingencies which govern all, and act so capriciously on the tempers of 
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the savage races. The utmost forbearance, and a liberality guided by 
prudence, so as not to excite too great a degree of cupidity, appear the 
fundamental rules for managing men in a low state of civilization. The 
results of an amicable understanding are as uncertain as its commence- 
ment, for they depend on the enterprise of the individual, and the power 
of the native "tribe into whose hands he may have fallen. I will not, 
therefore, enter into a visionary field of discovery ; but it appears to me 
certain, that without the assistance of the natives, no small party can 
expect to penetrate far into a country populous by report, and in many 
parts thickly covered with wood. Without entertaining any exaggerated 
expectation, I trust that something may be added to our geographical 
knowledge of the sea coast of this bay, its leading features, productions, 
rivers, anchorages, and inhabitants, the prospect of trade, and the means 
of navigation ; and although my wishes lead me strongly to penetrate as 
far as the lake of Kini Ballu, yet the obstacles which may be found to 
exist to the fulfilment of this desire will induce me to rest satisfied with 
the more moderate and reasonable results. 

" It may not be superfluous to notice here, that a foregone conclusion 
appears to be spread abroad regarding the aboriginal (so called) inhabit- 
ants of Borneo, and that they are usually considered and mentioned 
under the somewhat vague appellation of Dyaks. They are likewise 
commonly pronounced as originating from the same stock as the Arafuras 
of Celebes and new Guinea, and radically identical with the Polynesian 
race. The conclusion is not in itself highly improbable, but certainly 
premature, as the facts upon which it is built are so scanty and doubtful 
as to authorize no such structure. On an island of the vast size of 
Borneo, races radically distinct might exist; and at any rate, the oppo- 
site conclusion is hardly justifiable from the specimens of language, or 
the physical appearance of the tribes of the southern portion of the 
country. We have Malay authority for believing that there are many 
large tribes in the interior, differing greatly in their degree of civilization, 
though all alike removed from the vicinity of a superior people. We 
have the Dyaks of the south ; the Idaan of the north ; the Kagins, and a 
race little better than monkeys, who live in trees, eat without cooking, 
are hunted by the other tribes, and would seem to exist in the lowest 
conceivable grade of humanity. If we may trust these accounts, these 
latter people resemble in many particulars the Oraug benua, or aborigines 
of the peninsula; but the Dyaks and Idaans are far superior, living in 
villages, cultivating the ground, and possessing cattle. Besides these, 
likewise, we have the names of several other tribes or people, and, in all 
probability, many exist in the interior, with whom we are unacquainted. 

" There are strong reasons for believing that the Hindu religion, 
which obtained so extensively in Java and Sumatra, and yet survives at 
Bali and Lombock, was likewise extended to Borneo; and some authors 
have conceived grounds for supposing a religion anterior even to this. 
If only a portion of these floating opinions should be true, and the truth 
can only be tested by inquiry, we may fairly look for the descendants of 
the Hindu dynasty as well as an aboriginal people. It never seems to 
have occurred to any one to compare the Dyaks with the people of Bali 
and Lombock, We know indeed but little of the former, but both races 
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are fair, good looking, and gentle. Again, respecting the concluded 
identity of the Dyaks and the Arafuras : it is clear we have a very limited 
knowledge indeed of the former ; and, I may ask, what do we know of 
the Arafuras? 

" In short, I feel as reluctant to embrace any preconceived theory, as 
I am to adopt the prevailing notion on this subject, for it requires a 
mass of facts, of which we are wholly deficient, to arrive at any thing 
approaching a reasonable conclusion. To return, however, to the pro- 
ceedings of the Royalist, I would remark that it depends greatly on the 
time passed in Malludu Bay, whether our next endeavour be prosecuted 
at Abai on the western, or Tusan Abai on the eastern coast. Tbe 
object in visiting Abai would be chiefly to penetrate to the lake, which, 
on the authority of Dalrymple and Burton, is not far distant thence, by 
a water communication : but should any success have attended similar 
efforts from Malludu Bay, this project will be needless, as in that case 
the enterprise will have been prosecuted to the westward, and reach to 
the vicinity of Abai. At Kaminis is the limit of the British territory 
to the westward, so Point Kani-iingan, situated to the southward of the 
bay of Sandakan, forms the eastern boundary ; and a line drawn from 
coast to coast between these points, is represented as including our 
possessions. A reference to the chart will show the extent to be consi- 
derable, and the eastern coast from Malludu Bay to Point Kani-iingan 
is so very little known, that it is highly desirable to become acquainted 
with its general features and conformation, and to seek thence the means 
of gaining an inlet into the interior, should it be denied at Malludu 
Bay. 

" The reported proximity of Klnl Ballil to Malhidii Bay, and likewise 
to Abai, would (supposing it is anything like the size it is affirmed to be) 
lead us to expect that it cannot be far distant from the eastern coast ; 
and it is but reasonable to conclude that some rivers or streams dis- 
charge themselves into the sea in the numerous indentations that abound 
on this shore. However this may be, the coast, with its bays, and 
islands, and bold headlands, is one of great interest, and almost un- 
known; and the careful inspection of it as far as Point Kani-iingan 
will, I trust, add something to our knowledge. The longitude of Point 
Kani-ungau and Point Unsang will likewise determine the eastern 
extremity of Borneo. 

"Much more might be added on this topic, especially of the reported 
communication by a line of lakes from Malludu Bay to Benjar Massin, 
which, if true, would in all probability place some of these lakes near 
particular points of the east coast, as the whole line, from the relative 
position of the two extremes, must be on the eastern side of the island. 
These reports, and the various surmises which arise from them, are 
rather matters for verification than discussion, and I will therefore only 
add, that, tempted by success, I shall not devote less than a year and a 
half to this object ; but in case of finding a sickly climate, or meeting 
with a decidedly hostile population, I shall more easily abandon the 
field, and turn to others of not less interest, and perhaps of less risk. 

" Equal to Borneo in riches, and superior in picturesque beauty to any 
part of the Archipelago, is the large and eccentric country of the Bughis, 
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called Celebes. So deep are the indentations of its coasts, that the 
island may be pronounced as being composed of a succession of penin- 
sulas, nearly uniting in a common centre in the district of Palos, and 
thus, by the proximity of every part to the sea, offering great facilities 
for brief and decisive interior excursions. The Dutch are in possession 
of Macassar, and had formerly settlements on the north-west coast, and 
in the bay of Sawa. Their power appears, however, never to have been 
very extensively acknowledged ; and at present I have not been able to 
meet with any account of the condition of their factories. This informa- 
tion will probably be gained at Singapore. Avoiding the Dutch settle- 
ments, I propose limiting my inquiries to the northern and north-eastern 
portion of the island, more especially the great bay of Gunong Telia. 
It is impossible to state here the direction of these inquiries, or any 
definite object to which they should be turned, as I am acquainted with 
no author who speaks of the country, save in a general and vague 
manner. It is reported as rich, fertile, mountainous, strikingly beau- 
tiful, and possessed of rivers ; abounding in birds, and inhabited, like 
Borneo, by wild tribes in the interior, and by the Bughis on the sea 
shores and entrance of rivers. The character of the Bughis, though so 
variously represented, gives me strong hopes of rendering them, by care 
and kindness, useful instruments in the prosecution of these researches ; 
for all writers agree that they are active, hardy, enterprising, and com- 
mercial ; and it is seldom that a people, possessing such characteristics, 
are deaf to the suggestions of self-interest or kindly feeling. The arro- 
gance, and especially the indolence, of the Malays, counteracts the 
influence of these strong incentives; and the impulse which governs 
such rude tribes, as the Dyaks and Arafuras, is a dangerous weapon, 
which cuts all ways, and often when least anticipated. The Bajus, or 
sea gipsies, are another race, on whom some dependence may be placed. 
Mr. Earl, who had a personal acquaintance with this tribe, and Could 
speak their language, always expressed to me a degree of confidence in 
their good faith, which must have had some grounds. 

" I may here conclude the first stage of the expedition, during the 
progress of which the head quarters will be fixed at Singapur. During 
some of the intervals I hope to see Manila, and to acquire a cursory 
knowledge of the unexplored track at the southern extremity of Celebes, 
called in Node's general chart the Tiger Islands. 

" The time devoted to the objects above mentioned must, as I have 
before said, be regulated by the degree of fortune which attends them, 
for, cheered by success, I "should not readily abandon the field ; yet, if 
persecuted by climate, or other serious detriments, I shall frequently 
shift the ground, to remove myself beyond such evil influence. It is 
scarcely needful to continue a detail of projects so distant, having 
already carved out for myself a work which I should be proud to per- 
form, and which is already as extended as the chances of human life and 
human resolves will warrant. The continuation of the voyage would 
lead me to take the Royalist to Timor or Port Essington, thence making 
excursions to the Arru Isles, Timor Laut, and the southern shores of 
New Guinea. That part of the coast contiguous to Torres Straits I am 
particularly desirous of visiting, as it has been suggested to me by Mr. 
Earl, and I think with reason, that a better channel than the one we are 
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at present acquainted with may be found there. That such a channel 
exists, and will be discovered when the coast is surveyed, I entertain but 
little doubt ; but the navigation is hazardous, and must, from the west- 
ward, be attempted with great caution. 

" My own proceedings must, of course, be regulated by the discoveries 
previously made by Captain Wickham or others ; and as this gentleman 
has orders to survey Torres Straits, the field may be well trodden before I 
reach it. The rest of the voyage I shall consider as one merely of pleasure, 
combining such utility as circumstances will permit. It is probable that I 
shall visit our Australian settlements, glance at the islands of the Pacific, 
and return to Europe round Cape Horn. Before concluding, I may 
observe that there are points of inquiry which may be useful to the 
studies of the learned, which (provided the process be moderately 
simple) I shall be willing to make, and I shall always be happy to 
receive any directions or suggestions regarding them. I allude to ob- 
servations on the tides, to geology, to the branches of natural history, 
&C.&C, for the general inquirer often neglects or overlooks highly inter- 
esting facts, from his attention not having been called to them. The 
specimens of natural history will be forwarded home on every visit to 
Singapur ; and the information will be sent to the Geographical Society, 
and may always, if it be of any value, be used as freely as it is commu- 
nicated. In like manner, the objects of natural history will be open to 
any person who is at all interested in such pursuits. I cannot but ex- 
press my regret, that from pecuniary considerations as well as the small 
size of the vessel, and the limited quantity of provisions she carries, I am 
unable to take a naturalist and draughtsman ; but I should always hail 
witli pleasure any scientific person who joined me abroad, or who hap- 
pened to be in the countries at the time ; and I may venture to promise 
him every encouragement and facility in the prosecution of his pursuits. 
I embark upon the expedition with great cheerfulness, with a stout 
vessel, a good crew, and the ingredients of success as far as the limited 
scale of the undertaking will permit, and I cast myself upon the waters 
— like Mr. Southey's little book — but whether the world will know me 
after many days is a question which, hoping the best, I cannot answer 
with any positive degree of assurance." 



XI. — Some Account of Mohammedu-Sise'i, a Mandingo, ofNydni- 
Maru on the Gambia. By Capt. Washington, Boyal Navy. 

Although the special object of our inquiries, as geographers, is 
the surface of the earth which we inhabit, yet, as has been well 
remarked, as that earth is only interesting to us as the abode of man 
" for whom it was created," it may be permitted to pause for a 
moment in our more ordinary researches, for the purpose of con- 
templating a native of one of the least known regions of the globe 
— and to mark the vicissitudes in the life of a Mandingo, born on 
the banks of the river Gambia, who in his native village had seen 
and been in company with Mungo Park, one of the first and best 



